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WHILE WAITING FOR THE TEACHER. 



Literature. — Japan had only one newspaper 
twenty-live years ago. Now it has nearly 1,000. 

Science. — Electric heat has been applied with 
success to the thawing ont of frozen water pipes in 
England. A wire is run into the pipe until it meets 
the obstruction, and then the current is turned on. 

The earth is a great factory wheel, which, at every 
revolution on its axis, receives fifty thousand raw 
souls, and turns off nearly the same number worked 
up more or less completely. 

Of every man and woman living to-day at the age 
of twenty-five, one out of two will live (according 
to the tables) to be sixty-five years of age. 

General Facts.— In China, "the land of oppo- 
sites," the dials of clocks are made to turn round, 
while the hands stand still. 

Camels are perhaps the only animals that cannot 
swim. Immediately upon entering water, it is said, 
they turn on their backs and are drowned. 

Pure milk is insured to the inhabitants of Havana, 
Cuba, by the milkman bringing his cows with him, 



and drawing off at each house the amount required. 

Blackening the nose, and the cheeks under the 
eyes, has been found an effectual preventive of snow 
blindness, or the injurious effect of the glare from 
illuminated snow upon eyes unaccustomed to it. 

Medicine. — Antikamnia tablets act primarily on 
the nervous system, and are used for relieving pain. 
The definition of the word "Antikamnia" is "op- 
posed to pain," which, judging from the pain and 
suffering alleviated, by this remedy, is most appro- 
priate. Antikamnia is not an opiate nor a narcotic. 
It is simply a " pain reliever," which does not merely 
stillo pain, but prevents it, and this it accomplishes 
without giving rise to any collateral inconveniences 
or any of the unpleasant after-effects wMeh so often 
follow the use of many remedies for pain. In neu- 
ralgia, be it dental, facial, sciatic, or general, the 
relief afforded is safe, certain and quick. Special 
attention is called to the obtunding properties of 
Antikamnia in all forms of ovarian pain, or in all 
painful conditions, such as headache, backache, 
nervous irritability, etc., arising from irregularities 
of menstruation. Cessation of pain in these cases 
invariably follows the taking of two five-grain An- 
tikamnia Tablets, crushed ; taken with a little wine, 



water, or a hot toddy, if preferred. This dose may 
be repeated every two or three hours.— The Practi- 
cal Doctor. 



SIX COSTLY THINGS. 



The biggest price for a painting was that paid for 
Meisssonier's "1814." M.Chanchard gnve $170,000 
for it. The most costly building of modern times is 
that of the New York State Capitol at Albany, 
$19,600,000 having been spent on it. In 1892, J. 
Malcolm Forbes paid Senator-Stanford $150,000 for 
the. horse Arion, making it the most valuable equine 
the world has ever known. The most valuable book 
in the world is a Hebrew Bible now in the Vatican. 
In 1512, Pope Julius II. refused to sell it for its 
weight in gold, which would amount to about $103,- 
000. The "Imperial" diamond is considered the 
finest stone of its kind in the world. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad offered $2,150,000, the largest price ever 
known, for" this diamond. The costliest meal ever 
served was a supper given by iElius Verus to a 
dozen guests. It is said to have cost $242,500. — 
Boston Transcript. 
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THE USE OF THE ORCHESTRA IN CHURCHES. 



I have been to most of the best churches in Paris 
during the last 18 months or so, says a writer inMu- 
sical News, and am bound to say that the use of the 
orchestra is not only distinctly advantageous from a 
purely musical point of view, but that it is as dis- 
tinctly recognized as such by the congregations and 
church authorities generally. Of course, there is 
this to be said, that the Roman Catholic service 
lends itself much more to orchestral accompani- 
ments than the Anglican. We are not in the habit 
of singing in our churches works written essen- 
tially for voices and orchestra, as is the case here, 
for example, except upon special occasions, and these 
few and far between, but that is no reason why we 
should not begin — perhaps not in the same way ex- 
actly as the Roman Catholics do, as our services do 
not allow of it quite — but in the way proper to them. 
Many of our churches — English churches, of course, 
I mean — are adopting what they call " reinforce- 
ments of the organ," by the use of various instru- 
ments, a violin or two, or a cornet, or what not, ac- 
cording to the capabilities of the congregation upon 
which they generally draw. For, in the generality 
of cases, it is the musical members of the congre- 
gation who supply these things. These innovations, 
though probably introduced surreptitiously, if I may 
use such a word in such a connexion, at some "mu- 
sical service," in the first instance, are often main- 
tained permanently on account of the pleasing ef- 
fect they have been the means of producing, and of 
the novelty. Sometimes they form the nucleus of a 
small band, t rough other members musical, em- 
boldened by the success of the pioneers and wishing 
to be similarly useful, attaching themselves, and so 
building round each other, so to speak. 1 know 
several churches where this has happened, just as I 
know several others where there is practically a 
paid professional band ; so, no doubt, do most of 
my readers. 

On the continent, however, things are different 
altogether. The great sacred works are written for 
the church with the full knowledge and intention 
that they should be performed in their integrity. 
Thus the church fulfills, to a very large extent, the 
functions of the sacred concert with us over here, 
and, in my humble opinion, is none the worse for it. 
Again, the combinations of organ and orchestra 
differ, for in the large continental churches there 
are often two organs, the chancel organ for use with 
the orchestra in accompanying the voices, placed 
naturally in the chancel, and the grand organ at the 
west end, which is essentially a solo instrument, and 
produces a contrast with the other portion of the 
music, which can only be thoroughly realized and 
appreciated when it has been experienced. The for- 
mer is a small diapason instrument, which takes its 
place in the band without obtruding itself, while it 
gives it body ; the latter is a powerful one with 
'•ring" and timbre enough to swallow up easily all 
the rest put together. 

I was at Notre Dame on Whitsunday last, at a 
High Mass celebrated by the Cardinal Archbishop 
himself, consequently a very special occasion. The 
service sung was one with which I was altogether 
unfamiliar, but the name of the composer is imma- 
terial. Here there was the usual orchestra, strings 
and wood, but no brass, but the effect of some anti- 
phonal passages between the voices, orchestra and 
chancel organ, and the grand instrument perched 
in the west gallery, was simply magnificent. At St. 
Eustache, too, one of the oldest and finest churches 
in Paris, they did a mass with full orchestra, but I 
was too late to hear it. I believe it was Mozari in 
B Hat. To-day is the Fete-Dieu, a grand day at the 
Madeleine, where they always hold an out-door ser- 
vice at the east end of the church, the altar fronting 
the Rue Tronchet. Here there was a good military 
band to accompany the service, and a bugle band 
and drums, which they use for sounding "the 
charge" and other military calls, forming part of 
the ceremonial. It is a very imposing function, and 
the effect of Haydn's hymn sung by a multitude of 
voices to the accompaniment of brass and wood 
wind was very fine indeed. It was remarkable to 
note that in one verse sung without the band accom- 
paniment the pitch was unaltered, rather an un- 
usual result, as most mu icians know, when a multi 
tude of voices numbering several thousands is sing- 
ing. So much, therefore, as a sketch of what goes 
on in the way of church orchestral and other music 
over on this side of the channel. 

Signs are certainly not wanting in England of a 
decided disposition, on the part, of those of the cler- 
gy who have the courage to stand by their opinions, 
to make use of the orchestra in church music to a 
much greater extent than has hitherto been the case. 
The ''musical service" previously mentioned has 
become an established institution, and has taught 
many lessons in this respect. It has, at the same 
time, broken down many of those time-honored 
prejudices whbdi are, in every effort at reform, so 
serious and yet so trivial an obstacle. Serious they 
are on account of the difficulty of overcoming them, 
because the objection to them is often so trivial, for 
even in this age of so-called enlightenment the old- 



fashioned notions of our grandfathers die very hard 
in the minds of some people. 

There can be little doubt that once the employ- 
ment of the orchestra becomes a recognized thing 
in our English churches, an extraordinary impetus 
will be given to church music, and many a compo- 
ser will turn his attention seriously to a branch of 
his art which is practically, under existing circum- 
stances, almost useless for him to consider, Many 
church clergymen have the unfortunate habit of 
looking upon music as a part of the service which 
ought to be supplied for the love of the work, and 
the love only . They do not sufficiently consider that 
a musician has to live just as they do — and to live 
by his work as they do, too. They recognize quickly 
enough that a great deal depends upon the music — 
both as to quality and quantity — heard in their 
churches, but are rarely inclined to give their or- 
ganist the free hand he would like to have, and really 
ought to have, in the matter of providing it. Con- 
sequently, the organist, finding his hands tied, his 
interest flags, and everybody is the sufferer. 

These are but general remarks, but they deal with 
many truths which will stand probing, and prob- 
lems which would bo all the better for practical so- 
lution . There can be no earthly reason why an or- 
gan should be a more sacred instrument than a fid- 
dle, but that of custom. But custom is another 
thing that dies hard — hardest of all. 
♦ 

LITERARY MEN AND MUSIC. 



According to Daudet, the French novelist, literary 
men have a horror of music ; but this would appear 
to be more true of his own countrymen than it is of 
the British. Among English men of letters, says 
Musical Age, there have been very few who have ab- 
solutely hated music, though, on the other hand, 
many have fo> nd very little pleasure in listening to 
it, and still more have known nothing about it as 
an art. 

Dr. Johnson's musical perception only went so 
far that he "knew a drum from a trumpet and a 
bagpipe from a guitar." He could not tell one note 
from another, but he confesses that "if he had 
learnt music, he should have been afraid he would 
have done nothing else but play." It was, he said, a 
method of employing the mind without the labor of 
thinking at all, and with some applause from a 
man's self. 

Sydney Smith was a great lover of music, and 
could sing a song with no little effect. He was in 
the habit of saying: "If I were to begin life again, 
I would devote much time to music. All musical 
people seem to be happy; music is the most engross- 
ing pursuit, almost the only innocent and unpun- 
isln d passion." Curiously, he had a great dislike to 
music set in the minor key, and it is said that when 
he was in residence at St. Paul's he absolutely for- 
bade such music being used in the services. 

Charles Lamb, as we know from that delightfully 
playful "Chapter on Ears," in the "Essays of Elia," 
had no knowledge of music, but he admits that he 
has a liking for the art. ''I even think," he says, 
"that sentimentally I am disposed, to harmony, but 
organically I am incapable of a tune. I have been 
practicing 'God Save the King' all my life, whistling 
and humming it to myself in solitary corners, and 
am not yet arrived, they tell me, within many qua- 
vers of it." 

Darwin had no ear for music, and could not recog- 
nize one tune from another. "That's a fine thing! 
What is it?" he would say, although he had heard 
the piece frequently and had as often been told its 
name. Notwithstanding all this, he had a genuine 
love for good music, and when anything was being 
performed he would sometimes speak of a feeling 
of coldness or shivering in his back. On one occa- 
sion, he was present at a service in King's College, 
Cambridge, when a beautiful anthem was being 
sung. At the close of the piece, he turned round to 
his companion, and with a sigh said, "How is your 
backbone ? " 

Charles Kingsley knew nothing of music, though 
he, too, was. fond of it, and was wont to say, "It is 
such a fine vent for the feelings." Carlyle 'has also 
to be numbered among the music lovers, his thor- 
ough hatred of barrel-organs not being sufficient to 
class him with those who dislike the art. llossetti 
found music "cool unto the sense of pain." Buskin 
is passionately fond of certain kinds of music, in- 
cluding especially that of bells. Browning, it has 
been said, would have been a musician if he had not 
been a poet. 

Mr. Barham, the celebrated author of the 
goldsby Legends," confesses to a like preference 

''You'll say that my taste is sadly misplaced, 
But I can't help confessing these simple old tunes, 
The 'Auld Robin Grays ' and the 'Aileon Aroons,' 
The ' Gramachree Mollys ' and ' Sweet Bonny Doons,' 
Are dearer to me in a tenfold degree 
Than a fine fantasia from over the sea." 

Lord Byron had no ear for music, although he 
liked very much to hear it. Earl R ssell tells us-of 
Thomas Moore, that to the last day of his life he 
would sing, or ask his wife to sing, the favorite airs 
of his by-gone days. "A fond love of music," says 
the biographer, "never left him but with life." 



'In- 



Samuel Rogers was very fond of music, but chiefly 
of simple melodies; a biographer says he would 
have agreed with the critic who, on being informed 
that a brilliant performance just concluded was ex- 
tremely difficult, ejaculated,"! wish it had been im- 
possible." Rogers carried his love of simple natural 
music sq far, that when he dined at home he always 
had an organ-grinder playing in the hall, the instru- 
ment — rather, we should say, the machine — being 
set to the "Sicilian Mariner's Hymn" and other 
popular tunes. He also kept nightingales in cages 
on his staircase and in his bedroom to sing to him. 

Burns, as might be imagined, was exceedingly 
fond of music, though not exactly of the kind ill 
which adepts take pleasure. Writing to Thomson, 
the editor of a collection of national songs, he says: 
"I am sensible that my taste in music must be in- 
elegant and vulgar, because people of undisputed 
and cultivated taste can find no merit in my favor- 
ite tunes. Still, because I am cheaply pleased, is 
that any reason why I should deny myself that 
pleasure? Many of our strathspeys (Highland dance 
tunes) give me most exquisite enjoyment,where you 
would probably feel no pleasure or interest." 

Sir Walter Scott, unlike Burns, had no ear for 
music, though naturally he loved the ballad airs of 
his country and the sound of the national pipe. In 
his autobiography, he tells that his mother desired 
he should learn at least the tunes used in the church 
services. "But," says he, "the incurable defects of 
my voice and ear soon drove my teacher to despair." 
Again, he writes : "I do not know and cannot utter 
a note of music, and complicated harmonies seem 
tome a battle of confused, though pleasing, sounds."- 
In obedience to the dictates of fashion, he had fre- 
quently to attend concerts of high-class music. On 
these occasions he would often fall asleep, and Ms 
apology was that he only closed his eyes in order 
the bettor to open his ears. He might as well have 
openly avowed, with Congreve's Jeremy, that, al- 
though le had a reasonable ear for a jig, sonatas 
gave him the spleen ! 







WOMEN AS COMPOSERS. 

Woman is more emotional than man. It would 
seem, then, that she should take the foremost place 
in music, which is more entirely the voicing of emo- 
tion than any of the other arts. But the evolution 
of music, says a writer in the Century, has made it 
so complex that it demands, first, a special aptitude 
for invention, which has been rare among women; 
then, a sort of histrionic ability to study one's own 
feelings objectively, which is not so rare a feminine 
trait ; third, the architect's aptitude for high elabo- 
ration of details within close bounds of consisten- 
cy ; fourth, the skill of a chess-player or a strategist 
for a definite and direct, yet veiled, plan of move- 
ment ; and, finally, a long, hard training in the ma- 
nipulation of the materials at hand. It seems almost 
vital for the existence of composers that they should 
have a dense musical atmosphere. 

It is not necessary to say that woman has been 
enslaved, to excuse her for her little writing of good 
music ; but it is only fair to confess that she has had 
little encouragement in developing any innate abil- 
ity into the erudition and technic necessary to great 
composition. Fanny Mendelssohn, who wrote grace- 
ful music, was ashamed to publish it under her own 
name, and it was absorbed into her brother's re- 
nown. 

Music belongs to woman at least as much as to 
man. Her sentiments are more the marrow of her 
being than is the case with man ; her love is more 
nearly the total of her interest ; her sorrow is in- 
tenser and more helpless ; her tact and delicacy are 
finer; the pursuit of grace and beauty, and the 
fancy for subtleties and nuances, play a more vital 
part in her life than in that of man. The present 
awakening of interest — one might almost say ex- 
citement — among all womankind, both in the arts 
and in the industries, and the general interest of the 
whole world in the work of women, have removed 
almost the last obstacle in the way of her devoting 
her life to her chosen ambition. She has always 
exerted a vast influence upon the music made by 
men. She is now awake to the possibility of influ- 
encing the world through her own music. 

A prominent publisher tells me that where, some 
yearsago, only about one-tenth of the manuscripts 
submitted were by women, now their manuscripts 
outnumber those cf the men two to one. While this 
ratio will not hold in published compositions, the 
rivalry is close even there. Women are writing all 
sorts of music. A few of them have already written 
in the largest forms, producing work of excellent 
quality and still better promise. It is in the smaller 
forms, however, — in instrumental solos and short 
songs— that they have naturally found their first 
success. So good has their work been here that 
honesty compels the admission that hardly any liv- 
ing men are putting forth music of finer quality, 
deeper sincerity, truer individuality, and more ade- 
quate courage than the best of the women compo- 
sers. Beside these, there are a number of minor 
composers writing occasional works of the purest 
quality. 
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* KUNKEL POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The musical public will be gratified at the an- 
nouncement of a season of twenty Popular Con- 
certs to be given by M'r. Charles Kunkel, the celf - 
brated pianist and composer, at the 14th Street 
Theatre, 14th and Lucas Place, every Wednesday 
evening at 8:15 o'clock. The first concert will take 
place Wednesday evening, November 16th. 

The Kunkel Popular Concerts have aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm, season after season, and have 
idled the cozy 14th Street Theatre to overflowing at 
every concert. Lovers of music will be enabled to 
enjoy many rare treats in the high-class and popu- 
lar programmes for which these concerts are noted 
and which will be rendered by the very best ob- 
tainable talent. 

The attention of parents having children taking 
piano and singing lessons is especially called to the 
many advantages afforded by attendance at these 
concerts. Pupils have an opportunity of hearing 
the best written compositions for the piano and 
voice, rendered by the best available talent, and of 
watching the manner of execution, thus obtaining a 
magnificent lesson that could not be had for twenty 
times the price of attendance. 

The following programme will be rendered at the 
first concert, November 16th : 

1, Sonata, Quasi una Fantasia, op. 22, (Moon- 
light), Beethoven, (a) Adagio Sostenuto. (b) Alle- 
gretto, (c) Presto agitato — Charles Kunkel. 2. Trio, 
tor piano, violin and violoncello, op. 93, (two move- 
ments), Hummel, (a) Un poco Larghetto. (I)) Ron- 
do— Allegro con brio. G. Parisi, P. G. Anton and 
Charles Kunkel. 3. Song, Theme and Variations, 
Proch. Mae Estelle Acton. 4. Violoncello Solo, 
Springtime, Gavotte, Popper. P.G.Anton. 5. Piano 
Solo, (a) Thou art Mine. (Dream of Love), Liszt. 
|b)Heimwch,(Longing for Home), Seeling, (c) Sprite 
of the Wind, Paul. Charles Kunkel. 6. Violin 
Solo, (a) Romance, (b) Drinking Song, (from Caval- 
leria Rusticana, transcription de concert), Parisi. 
(e)$ereunAe,Schubert-Remenyi. (d) Tarantella, Wien- 
iawski- G. Parisi. 7. Song, Sevillana, Massenet. 
Mae Estelle Acton. 8. Trio, for piano, violin and 
violoncello, (two movements). Mendelssohn, (a) An- 
dante espressio. (b) Scherzo — Molto allegro. G. 
Parisi, P. G. Anton and Charles Kunkel. 9, Piano 
Duet, Sparkling Dew, Caprice, Jacob Kunkel. Chas. 
J, Kunkel and Charles Kunkel. 



EVOLUTION OF THE GERMAN DRAMA. 



The remarkable dramatic revival in Germany has 
been referred to in these columns. One of the load- 
ing German dramatists, Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
writes interestingly in the Forum on the evolution 
of the German drama. He pays particular attention 
to Wagner, of whom lie writes as follows : 

" Without entering into a discussion of the other 
musical dramas of Wagner, I merely wish to point 
out the marked difference between his conception of 
the Nibelungen legend and that of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. All these dramatists had cho- 
sen the Nibelungenlied as the basis of their work. 
None of them recogniz d that this song itself was 
but a later arrangement of the original legend, and 
that their dramas were but arrangements based 
upon an arrangement. All these, even the early 
vvriterof the Nibelungenlied himself, failed to grasp 
the true dramatic kernel which must be sought in 
the relation between Siegfried and Bninhilde. All 
had placed the emphasis upon the conflict between 
the Burgundians and the Huns, while the relation 
between Siegfried and Brunhilde was merely 
hinted at. 

" The only one, therefore, who had the gift to per- 
ceive the tragic element lying at the root of the ac- 
tion, the only one who could grasp this material and 
build up his drama upon it, was Richard Wagner, 
whose peculiar word-combinations were so fre- 
quently greeted with scornful laughter by the pro- 
fessional dramatists, who did not seem to have the 
faintest idea of the great power of conception dis- 
played in Wagner's work. He was the only one who 
perceived the true spirit of the legend, and stripped 
It of all its historical accessories in which it had 
been clothed. With the decisiveness of genius, he 
removed the scene of action from its historical en- 
vironment, and placed it once more upon a prehis- 
toric stage among gods and men of gigantic mold. 
Taking Siegfried and Brunhilde as his central fig- 
ures, he built up a drama which to-day commands 
universal admiration, while the Nibelungen. dramas 
of those who once looked down upon him are either 
dead and forgotten, or only occasionally revived. 

" The opposition of the dramatists alone, how- 
ever, might have been pardonable ; for it is an old 
saying that ' one potter does not praise the wares of 
another.' Much more strongly to be condemned was 
the attitude of the critics. In this regard, Germany 
is in an unfortunate position, — a position which can 
be understood only when we consider that the deep- 
est instincts of the German people are essentially 
undramatic. Whoever does not instinctively recog- 
nize the laws of dramatic art can not appreciate 
these when embodied in the works of another." Re- 
markably suggestive is the writer's analysis of the 
dramatic form. We quote it : 

"The effects of plastic art are produced by a 
single figure ; while the laws of the drama demand 
a central figure, that of the hero, who is to be 
viewed in relation to those about him, with whom 
he usually stands in conflict. The drama presents a 
group ; the figure of the sculptor represents a mo- 
mentary situation, to which his work is forever 
bound. Motion is the principle of the drama, — a 
steady development from the beginning to the end, 
from the base to the summit. There is only one art, 
therefore, with which the drama may lie compared, 
architecture. As, in the drama, the idea of the au- 
thor is built up before us from act to act, until the 
fate of the hero is decided, so, in contemplating a 
work of architecture, there appears the idea of the 
builder, rising in moving lines, story above story, 
until the roof is reached and the structure stands 
before us as an organic whole. Although apparently 
different, the materials which the architect and the 
dramatic writer use — building-stones and facts — are 
in reality closely related. So long as these stones 
are lying about, scattered upon the earth, they are 
mere dead blocks, which tell us nothing, and their 
appearance must be regarded as purely accidental. 
As soon, however, as the hand of the architect 
shapes them into a building, they become imbued 



with life, and eloquent of a great idea. The same 
may be said of the material of the dramatist. So 
long as, upon the wide field of history, we meet 
with scattered "facts, lying about loosely, they are 
devoid of meaning to us. When, however, these 
facts are so arranged by the hand of the poet that 
they assume the harmonious form of the drama, we 
recognize in them the widesi relation to the entire 
historical development of the race. Both buildings 
stones and historical facts — architecture and the 
drama — are subject to the same law, the law which 
regulates and prescribes their outline." The con- 
nection between the drama and national life is thus 
adverted to by the writer : 

"Dramatic poetry is more closely associated with 
the life of the people than any other ; and it is, 
therefore, the most intensely national of all. In 
every lyrical poem we behold the personality of the 
author. In the drama, on the other hand, we hear 
the voice of the entire nation ; and herein lies the 
secret of its strength. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the dramatic poet exercises his power because 
he incorporates his own thoughts into individuals 
who address us. On the contrary, his power lies in 
the fact that the people themselves, who fill the au- 
ditorium, have, without knowing or suspecting it, 
taken an active participation in completing the dra- 
ma. Thus it comes about that the drama has at all 
times been closely associated with the fate of the 
nation among which it arose ; and the fate of a na- 
tion is synonymous with its history. For this rea- 
son, the historical drama is the proper standard, and 
every deviation from it is detrimental to the charac- 
ter of the genre. In this connection, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that every nation has an 
internal as well as an external history — a history of 
culture as well as a political one— and that a drama 
does not cease to be national because it draws its 
material from the former source. From this it fol- 
lows—and a glance at the history of literature will 
bear out the assertion — that the dramatic poetry of 
civilized nations has always followed a course par- 
allel with their historical development." 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Mascagni, iu Rome, is preparing for the produc- 
tion of his now Japanese opera, "Iris," at the Cos- 
tanzi Theatre, where "Cavalleria" was first pre- 
sented eight years ago. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie is writing the music 
incidental to Irving's revival of " King Richard II." 

Adele Aus Der Ohe, the pianist, has been en- 
gaged as soloist of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety during the coming season. 

Berlin has followed New York's example. It 
now has a female orchestra. Mary Wurm is con- 
ductor. 

Johann Strauss recently offered a liberal sum 
for a good libretto to a ballet. More than eight 
hundred texts were submitted to him. Bicycling 
figured importantly in more than half of them, and 
several were based on the story of Ulysses. 

A composer who devotes himself to sacred mu- 
sic, and ties himself down to the rigid forms it de- 
mands, foregoes the applause of the many ; but both 
he and his art gain a hundredfold by this self- 
denial. He who can build a church can build houses 
with greater ease, and to him who has accomplished 
an oratorio other forms of music will be as child's 
play.— R. Schumann. 

Sydney Smith was a great lover of music, and 
could sing a song with no little effect. He was in 
the habit of saying : "If I were to begin life again 
I would devote much time to music. All musical 
people seem to be happy ; music is the most engross- 
ing pursuit, almost the only innocent and unpun- 
ished passion." Curiously, he had a great dislike to 
music set in the minor key, and it is said that when 
he was in residence at St. Paul's he absolutely for- 
bade such music being used in the services. 
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Special advantages are offered to students at the 
Studio of Miss Mahan, 3631 Olive street,where they 
have access to a splendid two-manual pedal organ. 

Mile. Pernet has returned from Paris, where she 
spends her annual vacation, and has opened her 
studio at the Conservatorium, 3631 Olive street. She 
has an interesting class in the French language and 
voice training. 



Mrs. Kate G. Broaddus has returned from Maci- 
nac Island and reopened her studio at the Conserva- 
torium, 3631 Olive street. Miss Broaddus has asso- 
ciated with her the best of teachers, including Mile. 
M. L. Pernet, of Paris, France, French Diction; 
Signora Parisi, of Verona, Italy, Italian Language ; 
Miss Wilkins, of London, England, Declamation ; 
Miss Mahan, Saint Louis, Sight Reading; Miss C. 
No hi, Saint Louis, Accompanist. 



THE RECORDS SHOW CURES OF 

RHEUMATISM 

BY THE USE OF ST. JACOBS OIL OF CHRONIC CRIPPLES AND OF BED-RIDDEN INFLAMMATORY CASES. 

THERE'S NO DENYING, IT CURES. 




Many a woman is so exquisitely 
/ organized that the strains of 
music cause her to forget to eat or 
drink until reminded of the 
necessity by physical exhaustion, 
but the Nineteenth Century Woman 
never forgets to be daintily clothed, 
and she knows too that the place 
of all others to buy exactly what 
she wants at just the price she 
can afford to pay, is 







P. S. — Mail Orders are answered the same day 
as received, and special attention is given to 
accurately filling them. 




SIXTH, OLIVE AND LOCUST. 



Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

608 OLIVE STREET. 

Largest assortment of the best makes of 

Opera Glasses at very low prices. 

Shell and Silver Lorgnettes. 

Gold Spectacles and Bye Glasses accurately adjusted 



JONES' 



COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 

807-309-311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE COMPLETE BUSINESS COURSE, 

Short Hand, Type Writing, Telegraphy, 
Elocution and English Branches 
« Thoroughly Taught. 

Students may Enter at Any Time and Select such 
Studies as They Desire. 
For information, circulars, etc., call at the College office 
or address J. C. BOHMER Principal. 
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FROM 

FIRST HANDS 

IT PAYS 
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CANES 



AND 



ARE 
RIGHT 

OUR PRICES 

LIKEWISE 

ARE YOU A JUDGE 

OF GOODS? 

IF SO IT WILL BE EASY SELLING 

IF NOT 

WE WILL GIVE YOU SOME 

POINTERS 

IN OUR LINE, HOW TO BUY AND 

BUY RIGHT 
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The 

"Crown" Piano, 

the one of "many tones," embodies the highest attainments in the art of Piano 
making, and is in accord with the best ideals of piano construction. 

The " Crown " Piano is strictly and in the fullest sense a high grade piano. It 
is not surpassed in any way by any "single tone" piano. It is all, and has all 
that will be found in any other high grade piano; and, in addition thereto, its 
many-tone capabilities give it range and capacity above and beyond all others, 
doing away completely with the objections to the ordinary pianos, because of the 
monotony of their one "single tone." 

Its multi-tone adjustment does not complicate its construction, or in anyway 
affect the quality of the piano tone except to more than double its life. It is an 
essential part in the construction of the " Crown " Piano, and is built into each 
and every " Crown " Piano made. All of the various tones and tone effects, aside 
from the regular piano tone, are produced by it. No other piano has this multi- 
tone adjustment; no other piano can have it, because it belongs exclusively to 
the ' ' Crown " Piano. 

The great varieties of tone, tone shading and tone effects produced by the 
" Crown "Piano, give it the greatest and most varied capacity of any piano ever 
made. 

Any person who can play in the ordinary piano tone, can quickly learn to ex- 
ecute in the various tones. The original and exclusive attributes and capabilities 
of the " Crown " Piano in its piano tone and its other " many tones" charm and 
attract all pianists and vocalists who hear it. It is much more pleasing, enter- 
taining and satisfactory than any "single tone " piano can be. 

■,ed by his ten years warranty, which is " burnt in the back "of each instrument. Illus- 




GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, Chicago, Ills., U. S. A. 
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CLEMENTI. 

GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 

At first practice studies I. and II. with the fingering No. I. 543212345 then with No. II. 143212341 and lastly with 
No. HI. 12121212. 

The fingering given at Nos. II. and III. offers magnificent practice for the crossing under of the thumb and crossing 
over the thumb, the importance of which cannot be over estimated. Notes marked with an arrow must be struck from 
the wrist. 

Veloce. J_80 to J-160. 




Wf w 



(Aj vvhere the thumb is used on the black keys the position of the other fingers is between the black keys. 
1B00- 82 Copyright, Kunkel Bros., 1893. 
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This study should also be practiced with the following variations, which are very beneficial to the 4th finger. 
Var. I. Var. II. 
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The usefulness f this study will be still more obvious if the player will transpose it into the keys of A flat minor 
and A sharp minor. The exercise of transposing cannot be too early recommended to the pupil, as it cultivates the 
ear and develops the musical understanding. U5QQ m a» 
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Preliminary exercises. Repeat each exercise from S to 12 times. 




Vivacissimo. 0-66 to 132. 
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A transposition of this study into the keys of F sharp major and E major, will be of great benefit to the student. 
Ji. Small hands may omit the middle note in these chords. 
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PEROSI. 



Lorenzo Perosi's fame has already reached this 
country. The young Italian is winning daily great- 
er recognition from his countrymen, who are just 
now giving to him the adulation which they shower 
on their heroes. It was the first performance of his 
oratorio, "The Passion of Christ," sung in Milan in 
the early spring, says an exchange, which brought 
his name to this country. Later reports in regard, 
to his sacred compositions made the young priest 
still better known. From different Italian cities in 
which his works have been sung come reports of his 
continued triumphs. It is to the public of Venice 
that he is particularly dear. There his "Sacred 
Trilogy," which comprist s three oratorios for solo- 
ists, chorus and orchestra, has recently been given. 
The three oratorios are "The Passion of Christ," 
" The Transfiguration of Jesus Christ," and ''The 
Resurrection of Lazarus." Every oratorio is in two 
parts, and the connection between them is not so 
close that they cannot be sung separately. Follow- 
ing the present tendency, the works are brief. The 
text is Biblical. Some evidence of the popular suc- 
cess of these compositions is found in the eagerness 
with which Ricordi, the great musical publisher of 
Italy, brought the oratorios and commissioned the 
composer to write a fourth, to be called "The Holy 
Sepulchre." Perosi's father, Giuseppe Perosi, was 
choir master and organist of the village church in 
Tortona, near Alessandria, in Piedmont, when on 
December 20, 1872, Lorenzo was born. Lorenzo's 
father was his first instructor and from him he 
learned most that he knows to-day about music. His 
talents became evident at an early age, and he 
learned quickly not only the elements of the art, 
but composition and counterpoint as well. When 
he was 18 the appointment to the post of organist 
at Mount Cassino was offered to him, and his musi- 
cal education passed out of his father's charge. A 
wealthy Milanes family was attracted by the reports 
of the young man's talents, and through the liber- 
ality of its members ho was able to carry his musi- 
cal education to lengths which otherwise would 
have been impossible. He wont for a time to the 
conservatory at Milan, and later traveled in Ger- 
many, where he was able to acquaint himself with 
the music of the country. In 1893 he returned to 
Italy and went to Ratisbon to study in the school 
there. He accepted the post of Director of a church 
at Imola in the following year. His stay here was 
brief, for he was soon selected as the organist of 
St. Mark's in Venice. Here he taught in the Royal 
Chapel and School of Singing as well. His atten- 
tion to ecclesiastical affairs was so great that his 
piety attracted the notice of the priests at the Ca- 
thedral. His progress in theology was so rapid that 
he was ordained a priest three years ago. 

His compositions are not confined to the oratorios 
which first carried his reputation beyond the fron- 
tier of his own country. Throe of his masses have 
been sung at St. Mark's, and he has written many 
smaller compositions for the different church ser- 
vices. His masses, up to this time, number twelve. 
He writes with great facility, and his achievements 
already, for a man who has just passed his twenty- 
fifth year, are remarkable. He conducted in person 
during the recent performance of his works in 
Venice, and was received with as much enthusiasm 
as the Mascagni of five years ago. He is an idol in 
Venice, and is likely to become as popular through- 
out Italy if his triumphs continue. In manner he 
is described as modest to the point of shyness. His 
works are said to show the influence of Bach strong- 
ly, although he is not an imitator of any master. 

We often hear the question, "Am I fitted for mu- 
sic?" and also such expressions as "I have a good 
idea for music and would be successful if I only had 
a chance," or "I wish I had studied music when 
young, "etc. We cannot understand, snys Metronome, 
why any one should waste his or her time in vain 
regrets of these kind. If a person is gifted with 
musical genius, it will come out in some form in due 
time, but it will never seek those who are constantly 
sighing over lost opportunities. So many men and 
women rush iuto the musical field who have no 
ability whatever that it is no wonder that we are 
overcrowded with hundreds — yea, thousands — of 
hilf-educated instrumentalists and vocalists. They 
choose the musical vocation, not because they have 
any talent, but because they want to shine above 
others, and foolishly imagine that a musician's life 
is an easy one. They are so carried away, too, with 
self-conceit that they really think that the musical 
art would suffer without their aid. No one is fitted 
for music who is afraid of work, and no matter how 
high or how grand may be one's ideas of the art. he 
will fall flat unless there be something practical in 
the person himself. The number of people who 
would have "startled the musical world" had they 
been blessed with opportunities "when young," 
would probably go away up in the thousands in this 
country alone ! Perhaps it is wise that they were 
deprived of studying the divine art in their youth- 
hood, for just imagine how we should be overrun 
with musical geniuses now had they been allowed 
to develop their wonderful gifts ! 



THE REED ORGAN. 

In treating, in a popular form, the subject of reed 
organs, their manufacture, and use in the home, the 
church and on the concert stage, we set aside all 
technicalities. 

The diapason and melodia may be said to be the 
foundation stops of every reed organ, and those can 
be amplified in such a way that fullness as well as 
variety of tone can be developed. In addition to 
the several sets of reeds, properly so called, the 
mechanical appliances in the way of knee-swells 
and couplers furnish instantaneous and beautiful 
effects besides the deep, sustained tones produced 
by the sub-bass and the pedal attachments. The 
sixteen-feet bourdon C, with a tongue five inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch wide, may be 
said to be the father of all reeds in point of sonor- 
ity of tone ; while the piccolo, a half-inch long.with 
a tongue as narrow as a needle, is the veriest kind 
of a humming-bird, so to speak, in producing soft, 
musical effects. 

The vox bumana and the vox celeste have in use 
a simple fan for producing the necessary waving ef- 
fect, while the delicious oscillating tone character- 
istic of these stops is produced by voicing the reeds 
— one set a little sharp and the other correspond- 
ingly flat to a measurement that gives seventeen 
beats in ten seconds. Given a good quality of reed, 
the next thing is to secure a tuner to produce the 
right tone. 

An indispensable requisite is plenty of bellows 
power. Wherever there is a deficiency in this re- 
gard, imperfect results are sure to follow, no matter 
how many sets of reeds the organ may possess or 
however well the entire mechanism may be ad- 
justed. The perfoi'mer, and not some unsympathetic 
blower, should have control of the bellows. A 
smooth, uniform handling of the bellows is needed, 
and the musician with brains and amiable qualities 
is the judge of how much or how little this power- 
fid factor in reed organ playing should be used. 

The tendency of the organ, unlike the piano, is to 
become sharp instead of flat, and a forcing, spas- 
modic use of the bellows is certainly a powerful foe 
to the American-made reed instrument. The care of 
a good organ necessitates the exercise of common 
sense. Whenever the reeds become feeble or silent, 
from the accumulation of dust, draw them carefully 
with the hook furnished with every instrument, and 
permit the contributors — both small and great — to 
go on their way rejoicing in the production of rich 
musical sounds. 



The real difference between the musical and the 
non-musical, says an exchange, is that the first in 
listening has his mind full of musical ideas so that 
his consciousness is taken up by thoughts on music 
even if the actual music performed does not claim 
all his attention, and that the second has so very 
little musical subject-matter in his mind that he 
even cannot listen to music unless he associates it 
with some idea, unless, of course, the music so car- 
ries his mind away that all his mental faculties are 
concentrated; but this necessarily cannot happen 
very often, and never if the music is complex with- 
out exhibiting a broad outline that can be readily 
recognized (a fact Wagner well understood). And 
this is one of the strangest aspects of modern mu- 
sic, that while appealing to the musician it also ap- 
peals to the non-musician's habit of connecting for- 
eign ideas with music, so that we find many people 
who admire Wagner and the symphonic-poem writ- 
ers, and yet have no knowledge of music, or even 
any very great natural taste for it. By knowledge, 
I should say, is not meant merely a practical cul- 
ture, but the experience that is derived from having 
heard much music for many years. 

But I am sorry the concentrating powers of the 
human mind are so weak. I should personally like 
to have only one consciousness so that,for instance, 
I could enjoy the sunshine and the flowers as if I 
were a part of them ; one can do it for a few min- 
utes, but it would be so pleasant if we could so con- 
centrate ourselves for hours, days and weeks. I 
should like to have the steady enjoyment of a cat 
basking in the sun, or of my dog stretched at full 
length on the grass. But the cat arches its back 
and stretches out its paws and the dog yawns as if 
ho had enough of a master who writes, and it seems 
to me that to stretch one's limbs from weariness or 
to yawn presupposes boredom, and boredom pre- 
supposes the possession of ideas, so that perhaps 
the only living things in the whole garden that 
come up to my ideal of concentration are the flow- 
ers themselves. 



Walter Damroseh has composed a "Te Deum" 
in honor of Admiral Dewey's victory at Manila, and 
it will probably be sung next winter at one of the 
concerts of the Oratorio Society. This will be the 
first work that Mr. Damrosch has sent out since his 
retirement from operatic management to devote 
himself to composition, and it will be for that rea- 
son an interesting contribution to the season's mu- 
sic. 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Fop the world, life is a serious thing, and art but 
an amusement ; for the artist it is different, for art 
is all, and life but a distraction. — Anton Rubinstein, 

The choir of St. Peter's, Rome, is composed of 60 
boys. They are trained for the work from the time 
they get control of their vocal chords, and some of 
the best singers are not over 9 years old. At the age 
of 17 they are dropped from the choir. 

Sehubert'S first love experience was when he, at 
the age of 21, was engaged as music master toCount 
Esterhazy. Like some other musicians, he fell in 
love with his pupil, Countess Caroline Esterhazy, 
but the young lady did not reciprocate Ids senti- 
ments. So the enamored youth consoled himself 
with writing the 24 lieder of his " Winterrtise," 
and very soon recovered. 

A Berlin journal announces that last season, at 
the different opera houses throughout Germany, the 
following number of operas, operettes and ballets 
were played : Frankfort — CO operas, 11 operettes 
and 17 ballets; Dresden— 00 operas and 5 ballets ; 
Munich — 53 operas and 2 ballets ; Stuttgard — 53 op- 
eras and 5 ballets ; Darmstadt — 48 operas ; Carls- 
ruhe— 47; Wiesbaden — 43. 

A French scientist argues that the pitch of the 
human voice is gradually falling and has been fall- 
ing for centuries past. Our forefathers, he says, 
were unaware what a really bass voice was. They 
all spoke and sang tenor. Now the average is bari- 
tone, and the world is sinking slowly but surely to 
universal bass. Here at last is an explanation of 
the regretable scarcity of tenors. We presume the 
dramatic soprano will also soon be as extinct as the 
dodo and the tenor. 

Operas on Shaksperean subjects have never been 
popular — not even moderately successful — in Eng- 
land, according to Sutherland Edwards "Julius 
Caesar" and "Hamlet" were converted into operas 
nearly two centuries ago, and since that time most 
of the plays have done duty as librettos — "Romeo 
and Juliet" half a dozen times. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of Gounod's opera on that subject, aud Ver- 
di's last two works, no one of them have been 
awarded a high rank in the list of popular operas. 

Violinists and violin collectors will be interested 
in the results of the sale of the collection of the late 
Sir Michael Costa, who had a number of fine vio- 
lins, violas and 'cellos. A violin by Stradivarius 
(1690, long pattern, red varnish) brought $1,975; 
a Nicholas Amati (1671), $575 ; a fine Italian violin, 
school of Guarnerius, $500 ; a violin by Antonius 
and Hieronymus Amati, $510, and a violin by Petrus 
Guarnerius, of Cremona, $865 ; a violoncello by the 
younger Gagliano, of Naples (1748), $300 ; another, 
by Dall' Aglio, of Mantua, $325. A collection of mu- 
sical autograph letters sold for $250. 



KUNKEL'S ROYAL PIANO METHOD. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is destined to super- 
cede all the methods now in use, and ought to be 
used by every teacher and pupil appreciating the 
most modern method of piano teaching. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is founded on the 
principles of piano playing which have produced 
such great masters as Rubinstein, Paderewski, Von 
Buolow, Gottschalk, Liszt, etc. 

A wonderful exposition of piano playing. Takes 
a pupil from the very groundwork ; starts with the 
simplest studies; explains everything as the pupil 
progresses, and, while maintaining the interest, de- 
velops a fine technic and lays a foundation for the 
most Artistic Piano Playing. 

Its valuable features : 

The studies and pieces throughout the book are of 
the most interesting and developing character. 

They are fingered according to modern researches 
as exemplified by such masters as Hans Von Buo- 
low, Karl Klindworth, Franz Liszt, Carl Taussig, 
Etc., phrased, and accompanied with full explana- 
tion of terms, notes, signs, etc., etc., as they occur. 

The wrist attack and the perfect legato, 'the two 
great factors in artistic piano playing, are fully de- 
veloped. These two features alone are of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the pupil. 

The position of the hands, the touch, etc., are cor- 
rectly and profusely illustrated. 

Each lesson is preceded by a magnificent portrait 
and biographical sketch of some great master, 
which is to form a part of the pupil's study. 

A pupil who goes through tins method will have 
a thorough and systematic knowledge of piano play- 
ing. He will have a well-defined conception of the 
science of music, and will have a concise and inter- 
esting acquaintance with the great masters, past and 
present, of the musical world. 

There are hundreds of piano methods published 
which do not suit good teachers. Such teachers will 
find this book just what they want. 



PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 



PIANO, ETC. 


SINGING, ETC. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


/-yiTO ANSCHUETZ, 

^S PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 2127 Sidney St., St Louis. 


"A/TRS. MARY E. LATEY, 

- LY - J - VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Italian Method as taught by Rudersdorf. 

Address. 3625 Finney Ave. 


CHAS. A. DRACH 


TT7M. D. ARMSTRONG, 
VV PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 


"DOBERT NELSON, 

ll THE ART OF SINGING AS TAUGHT IN ITALY, 
St. Louis Conservatory of Vocal Music, 
Robt. Nelson, Director. 2627 Washington Ave. 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 


(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint ;ind Instrumentation,) 

Address, Alton, Ills. 


ELECTROTYPERS # 

• • • KND • • • 


TpDWABD H. BLOESER. 

Studio, V/2 Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 


\l\ LLE. M L. PERNET, 

-LV_L SCHOOL OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
VOICE TRAINING. 3631 Olive Street. 


• -STEREOTYPERS, 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 


f CHARLES L- DOERK 

\y PIANIST AND TEACHER. 

Reference E. R, Kroeger. Address 4041 Castleman Ave. 


VIOLIN, CELLO, ETC. 


(Old Globe-Democrat Building) 
ST. LODIS, - = MO. 


"TV/pSS DOLLIE DOWZER, 

_LV_L TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Post-Graduate of Beethoven Conservato y, 

Address, 3934 Russell Ave. 


"P G. ANTON, Jr., 

-L . VIOLONCELLO, 

Concert Soloist, 

Address, 1520 Chouteau Ave. 




J P. GRANT, 

*J • TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 411 S. 23rd St. 


TpRITZ GEIB. 

- 1 - SOLO VIOLINIST, 
Grand Opera House. Address, 3531 Olive St. 


WHY BE WITHOUT 
A METRONOME? 


"A/TRS. EM1LIE HELMERICHS, 

_LV_L TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE, 

Music Rooms and Residence, 1947 Arsenal St. 


pHAS. KAUB, 

^ VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 906 Lami St. 


WHEN YOU CAN GET 


nV/TISS KATIE JOOHUM, 

-LV-L PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 1905 Lami St. 


A RNOLD PESOLU, 

-"- SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 352b Laclede Ave. 


Kunkel's 


THRNEST R. KROEGER, 
-EJ PIANIST AND ORGANIS T, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, 3631 Olive St. 


T OWELL PUTNAM, 

_I_J TEACHER OF V IOLIN, MANDOLIN, BANJO, GUITAR, 
Large assortment of instruments and supplies on hand. 

33rd St., bet. Easton and Franklin Aves 


Pocket 


1\/TISS MAHAN, 

i-VJL PIANO STUDIO AND ORGAN DEPARTMENT. 
Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 


1\ /TAURICE SPYER, 

-LVjL VIOLINIST, 

Teacher of Violin and Mandolin, 

Address. 3684 Finney Avenue. 


Metronome 


pv F. MOHR, 

^-*» TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2033 Sidney St. 




PIANO TUNERS. 


THE BEST EVER MADE, 
FOB 50 CENTS. 


IV/fTSS CHRISTINE M. NOHL, 
_LVX TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Teacher of Intermediate Dept. for Mrs. Strong-Stevenson, 

Address, 1413 Dodier St. 


Tn R. ROSEN, 

-"♦ TUNER AND REPAIRER, 

Address Care of Kunkel Brothers. 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


-A/T RS. NELLIE ALLEN -PARCELL, 
_LVJL Pianist and Teacher. Pupil of Earth, Berlin. Diplo- 
mas from Beethoven Con., St. Louis and Leipsig Con., Ger- 
many. Rooms 215^, 216 Vista Building.Grand & Franklin Avs. 


ELOCUTION. 


612 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T^he Perry School of Oratory & Dramatic Art, 
J_ Y.M.C.A. Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin Aves. 

Address Edwaud P. Perky, Principal. 
Entertainments and Engagements solicited. 




JOHN F. ROBERT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO, 






Address, 2624 Thomas St. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




A LFRED G. ROBYN, 
-£*- PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 

Address, 3714 Pine St. 




"P)R. ADAM FLICKINGER, 
-L^ DENTIST, 
Removed his office from 707 Pine Street to 1113 Pine Street. 


BERTINI'S 


"A/fRS. MAUDE E. STAATS TRUITT, Soprano, 

_LV_L VOOAL CULTURB AND PlANOFOBTB INSTRUCTION. 

Organist Cabanue M. E. Church South. Engages for Concerts, 
Musicals, etc. Address, 5967 Highland Ave. 


~|~)A1>KR IN THIS REVIEW FURNISHED BY 

Jr GARNETT & ALLEN PAPER CO., 
PAPER MANUFACTURER AND DEALER, 
Music and Publication Paper a Specialty. ST. LOUIS 


Twelve Preludes * Rondos. 


nPHE ST. LOUIS PIANO SCHOOL, 

_L MRS. NELLIE STRONG-STEVENSON, Directress. 

Thorough Course. Piano, Harmony, Lectures on all Musical 
Subjects. 3631 Olive Street. 


(~i EO. E. OWENS, 

VX PRINTER, 210 VINE STREET, 

Programmes, Invitations, Etc., given prompt and careful 
attention. 




C\ EO. C. VIEH, 

VX PIANIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 

Address, 2001 California Ave. 


EDITED BY CARL SIDUS. 


THOMAS H. SMITH & CO.— Malcolm Love, 

Wegman & Co.,and other first class PIANOS & ORGANS.Sheet 
Music & Musical Merchandise, 3838 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete in 1 Book, $2.00. 


"A/TISS CARRIE VOLLMAR, 

-LV-L PIANIST AND TEACHER, 


WAGENFUEHR & HILLIG, 
BOOK BINDERS, 

506 Olive St., Room 41, 

Specialty of Music Binding. Best Quality Work, 
Lowest Price. 




Organist Memorial M. E. Church. ' Residence, 8135 Sidney St. 




SINGING. ETC. 


Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 


HV/TAX BALLMAN, 

ixL TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

Music Rooms, 104^ North Broadway. 




This is a set of most instructive studies of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades. They offer excellent variety of 
technical work and are indispensable to the musical 


A/TRS. K. (i. BROADDUS, 
_LV_L SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART. 

Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 


A NEW AND WONDERFUL EDITION 

—OF— 

CZERNY'S 
ART OF FINGERING. 

50 CHARACTERISTIC AND ARTISTIC 

STUDIES, 

REVISED AND EDITED 

—BY— 

DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 


IV/flSS EUGENIE DUSSUCHAL (Contalto), 

-L»J- SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. Address, 3008 N. 2lst St., St. Louis. 


education of every pupil. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 


1\/riLTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 

_LVJL Vocal Instruction. 

Accepts engagements for Concert and Oratorio. 

Studio, Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 


TV/TRS. S. K. HAINES, 

J.VJL TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Churches and Concerts provided with Professional Singers. 
Address, iy, Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 
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Shattinger Piano &Musicgo. 

No. 1114 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MUSIC 

And Music Boolis. 
LOWEST PRICES and BEST GOODS. 

Correspondence Solicited. Catalogue Free. 



STUDIES. 



Kunkel's 

Royal 

Edition 

Of the most famous studies embodies 
all the researches known in piano lit- 
erature. The well-known perfection of 
the Royal Edition in all that relates to 
fingering, phrasing, annotations, adapt- 
ment to modern wants, etc., leaves lit- 
tle to be said. These studies have been 
edited by the greatest pedagogical 
masters of the age— Hans von Buelow, 
Carl Tausig, HansSchmitt, Franz Liszt, 
etc., etc. 

Behr=Sidus. 

Op. 575. Price 75 cents. Containing: No. 1 — 

Child's Song. No. 2— In the Month of May. 

No. 3— Child's Play. No. 4— Joyfulness. No. 

5 — Barcarolle. No. 6 — Shepherd's Song. 

No. 7 — Spanish Dance, [k. e.] 

Beyond doubt the simplest studies published. 

Guide the young beginner in the most satisfactory 

manner. Great delight for children; stepping stone 

to Carl Sidus' great studies, op. 500 and 501. 

Gurlitt=Sidus. 

Album Leaves for the Young. Revised edition 
by Carl Sidus of Gurlitt's famous Little Tone 
Pictures for the Young Pianist. Great stud- 
ies in style and phrasing. Price $1.50. Con- 
taining: No.l — March. No. 3 — Bright Morn- 
ing. No. 3 — Northern Strains. No. 4 — By 
the Spring. No. 5— Song of the Lily. No. 6 
—Slumbering Song. No. 7— The Fair. No. 
8 — Turkish March . No. 9 — Dancing Waves. 
No. 10— Free Fancies. No. 11 — Sunday. No. 
12— The Little Wanderer. No. 13— Hunting 
Song. [r. b.] 

Very pleasing to the pupil. Complete little pieces, 
developing style and finish in playing. 

rioscheles= Henselt. 

Op. 70. Twelve Characteristic Studies in two 
books. Henselt's revised and annotated edi- 
tion of Moscheles' great studies. 

Book I. Containing : No. 1 — Woodland Brook. 
No. 2— Hercules. No. 3 — Rustling Pines. 
No. 4 — Eolian Whispers. No. 5 — A Winter's 
Tale. No. 6 — Perpetual Motion, [r. b.] 

Book II. Containing: No. 7 — Village Holiday. 
No. 8 — Mazeppa. No. 9 — Romanza. No. 10 
— Fluttering Butterflies. No. 11 — Stormy 
Ocean. No. 12 — Whispering Waves, [b. e.] 

These studies are indispensable to the higher art 
of piano playing, and form the stepping stone from 
Cramer to Chopin. 



HARLAN BROS. 

HIGH GRADE TAILORING 

AT 

POPULAR PRICES. 

N. E. Cor. SIXTH and ST. CHARLES STS. 



A. E. WHITAKER, 

Manager. 

F. G. SMITH, 

Manufacturer Bradbury Pianos, 

1012 Olive St. 



THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
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Hammond 
Typewriter. 

UNLIMITED SPEED. 

INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 
UNIFORM IMPRESSION. 
ANY WIDTH PAPER. 

PERFECTS PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT. 



WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 



ST. LOUIS BRANCH 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

310 N. EIGHTH ST. 

ST. LOUIS. 



For Delicacy, 

for purity, and for improvement of the com- 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni's Powder. 



50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 




Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 

Scientific American* 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN &Co. 36,Broad ^ New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 



T. BAHNSEN 

Pianos 

Grand, Upright and Square. 

Are manufactured in St. Louis and 
endorsed by our leading artists for 

Durability, Touch, and Even- 
ness in Tone. 

Warerooms. I 522 Olive St. 




MAII 
ROTO 



SHOWS TO KANSAS CITY 

AND THE 

wcst * 

HOURS MO TO SOOTIWEST WiSOURI 
AND KANSAS POINTS 

WITH DIRECT CONNE-CTION* 

COLORADO """PACTfIC COAST POINTS 

"Tl« COLORADO SHORT LINE" 

e.(..WA*NE» V a DODDRIDGB H.C.TOW14SBMD 



JENSEN'S 
GREAT 

STUDIES. 

OK CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES OK 
t-yi op. 32 L0 

BY ADOLF JENSEN. 

Edited by dr. HANS VON BUELOW. 



In 2 Books. Price $2 Each. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



These are the most wonderful and poetic studies 
for advanced players published since Chopin's time. 
They are edited by Von Buelow, and will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of beautiful studies. Their 
technical worth alone will commend them to teach- 
ers and students. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS 

6ia Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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H AT 1 *^ Vegetable 
n/"\wL#toJ Sicilian 

HAIR RENEWER 

Gray hair warns us of old 
age Renew your hair and 
laugh at the warning. 
s Challenge baldness 
— it won't 
come. 



The greatest practical adepts in any art, says 
Mackenzie, are not, by any means, always the best 
teachers of it, not merely from lack of the neces- 
sary patience, but from want of the power of im- 
parting knowledge. The hone, which, although it 
can not cut, can sharpen the razor ; the finger-post 
that shows the way which itself can never go, are 
emblems of the teacher. It is only by a fortunate 
coincidence that the capacity for teaching, which is 
an art sui generis, and practical excellence of execu- 
tion are found in the same individual. There seems 
to be a real incompatibility between practical supe- 
riority and theoretical knowledge, or the power of 
communicating it. This arises from the radical dif- 
ference between the synthetic or constructive and 
the analytical or critical type of mind. Thus, learned 
grammarians are, as a rule, inelegant writers, and 
profound physiologists are not seldom indifferent 
doctors. Poets are, by no means, the best judges 
of verse, whilst the Pegasus of critics is too often 
of the Rosinante breed 




ECZEMA 

And all eruptive diseases of Skin 
and Scalp are quickly and per- 
manently cured with Littell's 
Liquid Sulphur Kemedies. 

No long-drawn-out course of 
treatment is necessary. From 
the first application the results 
are apparent, the itching and 
irritation is relieved instantly, 
and, contrary to the usual mode 
of treatment, water can be used freely. 

A reliable, safe and inexpensive home treatment 
that cures. 

LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR 
Believes Prickly Heat instantly, destroys Disease 
Germs, cures Ulcerated and Inflamed conditions, 
Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Burns and Scalds. 

Sulphur baths regulate excessive perspiration and 
prevent Heat Irritation. Remove all secretions and 
odors from the body. 

LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR OINTMENT. 

Antiseptic, and Healing. Beautifies the Complexion. 

LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR SOAP 

For the Toilet, Bath and Complexion it is without 
an equal. 
LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR REMEDIES. 

Three convenient forms. 

Will Cure any Skin Disease on Earth. 

LITTELL LIQUID SULPHUR CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

All Druggists. 



Our great naval victories in Manila Bay and in 
the waters just outside of Santiago harbor would 
never have occurred, says an exchange, had not the 
men behind the guns been expert in their work and 
cool, determined and constantly on the lookout for 
opportunities to vanquish the enemy. There was no 
luck about the destruction of the two Spanish fleets 
by the American sailors, for they were thoroughly 
prepared to meet them. Our musicians, who waste 
a good deal of their time in bewailing their misfor- 
tunes, should take a lesson from our brave sailors. 
Are they prepared for any emergency, like the men 
behind the guns ? If not, it is high time they should 
be, if they do not wish to meet with defeat. The 
man behind the musical instrument should realize 
that he will be bombarded with shots of criticism, 
shells of derision, and a rapid fire of disapproval, 
unless he attends strictly to business and keeps his 
eyes open. The American gunners made every shot 
tell because they had previously given much time 
and attention to target practice. That is what a mu- 
sician must do — practice, practice, practice ! It is 
the only way to become an expert performer on 
your instrument. We implore you not to forget the 
men behind the guns ! The sailors at Manila and 
Santiago have given us all most valuable object- 
lessons. The question now arises, Will we profit by 
them, or will we pass them by with indifference and 
unconcern ? 



A writer in a contemporary says that it requires 
"fourteen, sixteen, and even twenty years,' to make 
a piano virtuoso. Will this statement bear investi- 
gation ? To merit the title of "virtuoso," a player 
must be able to execute with power, ease and bril- 
liancy the most difficult compositions written for 
the piano. Of all the great players now before the 
public, is there one who required twenty years to 
arrive at the degree of executive excellence indi- 
cated? I can not think of one, nor of any of the 
great departed, either. Even the fourteen years 
seems excessive, when considered by the light of 
facts. Thalberg postponed his professional career 
to a later period than, I fancy, any pianist of his 
rank. He was either twenty or twenty-one, which 
may have given him the fourteen years; but of how 
many can the same be said ? Ten to twelve years is 
probably nearer right. 



BUFFET COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS. 



A snug, richly furnished apartment, into which 
the traveler can lock himself or herself and enjoy 
absolute privacy, brilliantly lighted by the Pintsch 
Gas System, supplied with lavatory and closet, hav- 
ing an electric bell for summoning an attendent, 
should he be desired to perform any personal ser- 
vice or serve any order from the well-stocked buffet 
—this is what the Wabash offers its patrons in the 
way of Sleeping Car facilities, and at very reason- 
able prices. These superb compartment cars are 
run on night trains between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago, and Chicago and 
Detroit. 



Library of Congress. No. 34,382. To-wit: Be 
it remembered, That on the 4th day of June, A. D. 
1898, Kunkel Brothers, of St. Louis, Mo., have de- 
posited-in this Office the title of a Musical Compo- 
sition, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to-wit : " German's Triumphal 
March, Jacob Kunkel," the right whereof they 
claim as Proprietors, in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting Copyrights. In re- 
newal from July 28, 1898. John Russell Young, 
Librarian of Congress. ByThorvald Solberg, Reg- 
ister of Copyrights. ( 



Subscribe for Kunkel 's Musical Review. 



A PLACE TO GO. 

In answer to the many and repeated inquiries as 
to where to stop, or at what restaurant to eat while 
in St. Louis, we advise you, if stopping for several 
or more days, to go to any hotel and engage a room 
on the European plan, and eat at Frank A. Nagel's 
Restaurant, 6th and St. Charles streets. Ladies out 
shopping will And at Nagel's Restaurant an elegant 
Ladies' Dining Room on second floor, and will be 
delighted with the table and service, which are the 

best in St. Louis. 

♦ 

Go to the popular firm, Namendorf Bros., 519 
Locust Street, when you want a line umbrella, 
stylish parasol, or cane. Namendorf Bros, make 
them, and sell them as low as the lowest. 
♦ 

Try Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. There 
is no foreign wine that has its boquet or any that is 
as pure. Forty years in the market and not an 
adulteration. "Strictly pure" is the motto. Cook's 
Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. 

FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 

The utmost resources of the car builder's art have 
been exhausted in constructing the magnificent 
Chair cars in use on the Wabash. Line They are 
literally palaces on wheels, splendidly upholstered, 
and decorated with the costliest woods. The chairs, 
which are free to passengers, can by the touch of 
a spring, be placed in any position desired, from a 
comfortable parlor chair, though various degrees 
of lounging chairs to a perfect couch. Many pre- 
fer these cars to sleeping cars for night journeys, 
and for day trips they are the most comfortable and 
convenient cars that can be devised. Reclining 
Chair Cars, furnishing ample accommodations for 
all passengers, are attached to through trains oh 
the Wabash. 

: — * 

I regard a sense of humor as one of the most 
precious gifts that can be vouchsafed to a human 
being. He is not necessarily a better man for hav- 
ing it, but he is a happier one. It renders him in- 
different to good or bad fortune. It enables him to 
enjoy his own discomfiture. Blessed with this sense, 
he is never unduly elated or cast down. No one 
can ruffle his temper. No abuse disturbs his equa- 
nimity. Bores do not bore him. Humbugs do not 
humbug him. Solemn airs do not impose on him. 
Sentimental gush does not influence him. The fol 
lies of the moment have no hold on him. Titles and 
decorations are but childish baubles in his eyes. 
Prejudice does not warp his judgment. He is never 
in conceit nor out of conceit with himself. He ab- 
hors all dogmatism. The world is a stage, on which 
actors strut and fret for his edification and amuse- 
ment, and he pursues the even current of his way, 
invulnerable, doing what is right and proper ac- 
cording to his lights, but utterly indifferent when 
what ho does finds approval or disapproval from 
others. If Hamlet had had any sense of humor, he 
would not have been a nuisance to himself and to 
all surrounding him. — London Truth. 

Send for Kunkel Brothers' complete and descrip- 
tive catalogue of sheet music, etc. This catalogue 
embraces the choicest standard works : piano solos, 
piano duets, piano studies, songs, etc. For teachers 
and students KunkeVs Royal Edition of Standard 
Works is pre-eminently the finest in the world. It 
is the most correct typographically, the most care- 
fully fingered, and is phrased throughout, clearly in- 
dicating to the student the correct mode of reading 
and playing the composition. KunkeVs Royal Edi- 
tion has been edited by the following eminent com- 
posers and pianists : Hans von Billow, Franz Liszt, 
Carl Klindworth, Julia Rive-King, Louis Kohler, 
Ernest R.Kroeger .Theodore Kullak.Carl Reinecke, 
Anton Rubinstein, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, and 
others. 



y^ IT WILL PAY YOU ^JL 

If in want of Floor Coverings to call and examine our Complete Line of 

WILTONS, 

AXMINSTER, 
VELVETS, 

BODY BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
enIl R .sh N AND LINOLEUMS AND OIL CLOTHS. 

Also our Complete Line of 

DRAPERIES, LAGES AND SHADES. 

R. A. LINDE CARPET CO. 

907 & 909 North Broadway. 

Estimates furnished on application. 



Lindell Hotel Restaurant. 

THE NEW RESTAURANT 
... OF THE LINDELL HOTEL . . . 

Entrance on 

Washington Avenue. 

Ladies and Gentlemen will find in this elegant resort 
every dainty the market affords at most reasonable prices. 

OYSTERS AND SHELL FISH 
A SPECIALTY. 



